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ABSTRACT 

This principal's manual, one of a ^series of nine 
staff development guides prepared by the Philadelphia School 
District, clarifies roles and responsibilities of various staff 
members and parents in providing programs to meet the career and 
vocational education needs of mildly to moderately handicapped 
students. Designed to be relevant to the specific needs of secondary 
school principals, this manual is organized into four sections. The 
first section provides an overview of vocational and career education 
of ' handicapped students from the principal' s perspective. Topics 
covered include legislative implications, administrative leadership, 
program monitoring and feedback, coordination and cooperation, 
personnel preparation, developing the Individualized Education 
Program, service delivery/program options, and program evaluation. 
The second section specifies role responsibilities of the principal 
and contains a specific responsibilities grid. The final two sections 
consist of a sxunmary of principals* responsibilities and an annotated 
bibliography. (KC) 
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FOREWORD 

The Issuos of civil and human rights for the handicapped have had a major effect^ 
on our socj.ety. Several pieces of federal legislation, later adopted as state 
r«gu lat Ions/ have been at the forefront of Change In the delivery of special education 
^ services. This legislation Includes The Education for All Hand Icapped Chi I dren Act 
(P.L. 94-142), The Vocational Rehabilitation Act, Section 504 (P,L. 93-112), and The 
Amendments to the Vocational Education Act (P.L. 94-482). 

AM of these mandates describe our society's commitment to quality programs for 
handicapped students, Including special attention to career and vocational development. 

Each also -^utllnes and requires adherence to the concept of "least restrictive 
environment" — the notion* that, to the maximum extent appropriate to their needs, 
handicapped students should be educated with their nonhand Icapped peers. A 
handicapped student should not be placed In a segregated cr restrictive setting unless 
It can be shown that the student cannot benefit from a less restrictive program, even 
with the use of supplementary aids and services. 

These manuals have been developed to clarify roles and responsibilities of school 
staff and parents In providing programs to meet the career and vocational education 
nMds of mildly to moderately handicapped students. ! believe that you will find the 
materials extremely helpful. I commend their use and application In the Interest of 
forwarding our commitment to the provision of outstanding educational opportunities for 
our exceptional students. 

Michael P. Mar case ^ 
Superintendent of Schools , 
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, Thd Division of Career Education and the Division of Specfal Education of the 
School District of Phlladelphja are proud to Introduce th i > serle^s of manuals on 
critical aspects cf career education ,for exceptional students. Our dialogue In 
planning these books has strengthened our con^lctlpn that Including career education 
Instructional goals at every grade level Is essential tp the development of an 
appropriate program for all children. 

The manuals reflect the Philadelphia School District's efforts to Implement the 
following Career Education goals for exceptional students: 

1. To assure that ail students leave the Philadelphia schools 
with the skills, knowledge, and attitudes necessary to gain 

> and maintain ''employment'^ or to continue their education 

or training to the fullest extent possible , » 

2. To make all career development and vocational programs 
accessible to all students without regard to sex or other 
traditional occupational stereotypes 

3. To assure the accessibility of' all career development and 
vocational programs to students with handicaps 

4. To Increase school -related work site experiences ano * . 
employment opportunities for In-schooi youth 

5. To assure that occupational training programs respond to 
the present and projected employment needs of the community 

Faith In the exceptional student's capabilities Is critical In achieving these 
goals. Every student can learn, -and It Is Incumbent upon us as educators to ensure 
that students do learn to the best of their Individual ability. An Increased awareness 
of career education programs and our related roles— as administrators, teachers, 
counselors, and. parents—w 1 1 1 foster the development of an educational program that 
realizes the potential of each exceptional child. It Is wlth^thls approach In mind 
that these materials have been developed, and we urge you to use them to Improve 
Instructional programs for exceptional students. 

Win L. TIMery Albert I. Glassman 

Executive Director Executive Director 

DTvIslon of Special Education Division of Career Education 
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The Altlanc^e for Career and Vocational Education Is a consortium of school 
districts from across the country and the National Center for Research In Vocational 
Educ^itlon at The Ohio State University. ""TiT§^^cof»«ac£ljjro was formed so that school 
districts and the hiational Center could work together on common priorities In carMr 
and vocational education. 

This cooperative arrangement x:reateS a "multiplier 
effect" whereby'each school district, In addition 
to the outcomes and 'services for which It has 
contracted, also receives the products developed^ 
by other. Al I lance members. Thusi school districts 
are able to develop and Implement comprehensive 
programs at ~f ar less expense than would be possible 
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by working alone. The outcomes of the Alliance research and development efforts have 
enabled member dlstrlcts^o provide Increased flexibility In career and vocational 
education programs that address the heeds of all students. Alliance training program 
and materials have also enabled znembers to expand from traditional forms of Instruction 
to the deveiopnoent and management of Individualized prbgrams.* ^ ^ 
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• Th^ enactment of legislation z^nd the subs©<;uent development of regulations and 
guidelines affecting education for handicapped Individ^ Is have -a rnpj^or Impaction 

1 • 

vocational education and Its collaboration with special education* 

The School District of Philadelphia contracted with the National Penter for 
Research In Vocational Education, the Al I lance for 'Career and Vocational Education, for 
assistance with the development of a comprehensive staff development ple^n for special^ 
and career education for handicapped youth. This project resulted In "the developmepi^ 
of the Policy and >Procedures Manual and eight role-spec I f Ic training manuals that 
comprise a compi^ohens 1 ve staff development pacloge for collaboration between special s 
and vocational education In the School District of Phi ladelphla. 

The materials have an overall tKeme of "Career Plannjng and Vocational Programming 
for Handicapped Youth." The Policy and Procedures Manua l is designed to provide a 
conceptual and programmatic overview of the career planning and vocational programming 
processes for handicapped youth In the Philadelphia School District* ^The manual 
comnunlcates Philadelphia's commitment to appropriate career planning and vocational ^ 
programming for handicapped youth. The eight training manuals are designed to be 
relevant to the specific needs for the fotl<^wIng groups: 
o Administrators and -Supervisors 

o Principal^ ^ * ' . ' ' 

o Teachers & * 

o Supportive Service Personnel 
^ o Psychologists 

o Student Evaluation Personnel" , 
o Counselors 
''o Parents 
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Each manucl contains an overview of th« opportunities Jor each school staff or 
facul^ty member to assist handicapped youth In career planning and vocational education. 
In addition, the manual contains *rol^-specl f Ic responsibilities. Including activities 
and projected' outcomes. ' / 

Policy and Procedures Manual 
Major emphasis Is placed on the functions of the Child Stucfy Evaluation Team 
(CSET) and the development of the Individualized E^ducatlon Program (lEP) as structures 
for conducting the assessment, evaluation, and follow-through for vocatlonaL placement 
and supportive services. The manual also Includes Information on full service 
Implementation of vocational programming tor handicapped youth and the procedures 
necessary for the* monltorlqg and eva It/at Ion of programs. 

The PoUlcy and Procedures Manual turfher Identifies the definitions and legal 
Implications that provide the guidelines for programmatic structure and focuses on the 
process and procedures necessary to provide career planning and vocational programming 
for handicapped yoQth. Also Included are a glossacy# several appendices, and a " 
comprehensive. bib I lography containing state-of-the-art reference materials. 

The Pol ley and Procedures Manual and .role-specj f Ic manuals are to be presented as 
a part of a comprehensive staff development plan designed to assist sch^l staff In 
providing career planning and vo^tlonal programming of the highest quality. 
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The PoUcy and Procedures Mapuai and role specific manuaJs esre to be presented as a 
part of a comprehensive staff*, development plan designed to assist school staff In 
providing career planning and vocational programm'lng of the highest qtftillty^'^ 

Actaiowledgement Is given to4he following people from The School District of 
Philadelphia who served as members of a task force In the development of this manual: 
Morris Reld, Joe Ruben, Rus Fralser and Gloria Bell. Special ackiow ledgement Is given 
to Georgia Zeleznick and Rhe McLaughlin. Division of Special Education, who 
facilitated the preparation of all the manuals In this serlei^. 

To the staff of the National Center for Research In Vocational Education, The^Ohlo 
State University, acf<nowledgement I^s given as foi lows; Carol 4. MInugh, DIan Morse, ^ 
principal writers; Linda Buck, Janle B. Connel I, 'principal reseachers; RegenJa Castle 
and Beverly Haynes, technical assistance; and Janet KIplInger and Brenda Sessley, 
editors. ^ ■ , 
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Leqlslatlv (mptlcattons 
The support and leadership of school building principals Is critical for the 
provision of successful vocational education In the least restrictive environment for 
handicapped students. Effective planning and IniplemBntatlon of the requirements of 
P.L. 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children Act of 1975, and P.L. 94-482, 
The Vocational Amendments of 1976, can only occur at the school level If the principal 
takes an active part In seeing that the faculty and support staff ar^ prepared, not 
only to cope with change, but also to use the process of change as port of an effective 
learning experience. The principal has the responsibility of administering policies 
and procedures within the school building. In addition, the principal must provide 
leadership to motivate faculty and support staff. Thjs leadership Is especially 
Important because many regular and special educators are faced with requirements to ' 
make major changes In order to provide an appropriate vocational education program for 
handicapped students. 



A Look at the Legislation 

• Public Law (P.L.) 94-142, The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
of 1973 sta'les that public agencies wll I ensure equal access to aval labMIty 
of vocational education for handicapped students. Vocational education Is 
to be a part of the free, appropriate educi^lMon for the hajid I capped stud^r^t^ 
A written Individualized Education Program (lEP) plan Is mandated for eacii 
handicapped student. 

rt . ■ \ ' '■ : . " 
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• P.L. 94-482, The Vocational Education Amendments of 1976, set aside. 10 percent 
of the total' grant for handicapped students. 



• P.L. 93-112, The Rehabilitation Act of 1973, mandates that handicapped students 
are to be educated, along with students who are not handicapped, to the maximum 
exten,t appropriate to the needs of the handicapped students. This Is comnonly 
referred to as providing the least restrictive environment. 

Administrative Leadership 



Administration of Special Programs/Vocatlofial Education 

Five critical Issues directly affect the administration of vocational education 
programs for handicapped students: 

• Administrative leadership 
Coordination and cooperation 

• Personnel preparation 

• Knowledge and full utilization of 
service del I very/ program options 

• Program evaluation. 

An examination of each of these key Tissues and aids for Implementation follow. 

To set the tone for effective managemsnt of vocational programs for handicapped 
students, the principal must; work cooperative I y with other administrative and 
supervisory staff. 



u. 



Positive attitudes and work relationships can be developed by — 

t 

^ • planning for future needs In terms of staff, building space, 
materials, and processes; 

• developing, presenting, and coordinating I nservlce programs 
for al I staff; 

• maintaining an awareness of student and staff needs and 
abilities through program Involvement; 

• promoting the benefits of the program through an ongoing 
and pos Itlve publ Ic relations campaign. 

In order to complete the necessary planning for ongo I ng' vocational education for 
handicapped students, a team approach for Yhe planning and decision-making processes 
Is suggo.sted. A team approach provides for a sharing of responsibility* following an 
acknowledgement of administrative and supervisory staff abilities to contribute to 
needed decisions. This requires that school-based personnel, as well as adml nj strati v« 
and supervisory ^Sarsonnel who may not have previously worked together, be carefully 
linked In order to plan Individual student educational plans, effect Ive I y. 

Specific administrative responsibilities have been des'lgnated for virtually all 
administrative and supervisory staff assigned to the Division of Special Education, 
Division of Career Education, and District Office of Special Education personnel. In 
terms of providing support to principals charge*d with the adml nistratlon of vocatlooj^j , 
education programs for the handicapped. These personnel must be systeirot leal ly and 



effectively utUlzed by principals to support school-based efforts. Keep In mind that 



people are less likely to be defensive about change If the/ have a part In the change 
process. 

Administrative team respons Ibl 1 1 ties Include — 

e establishing priorities for services for those children Identified 

as having critical learning problems and who are net receiving an , 
appropriate education; ■ 

, e reviewing, ahnually, the special errangemants devel oped to augrrent 
district services through Interagency agreanents and special * 
contracts , with public or private ag&ncles; 

e mBlntalnl ng an ongoing chlld-find program to locate the unserved, 
to program adequate I y for the underserved, and to provide for the 
_ previously served who have returned to school and who continue to 
be eligible; 

« 

e monitoring budgets and fiscal re.cords relative to local, state, 
and federal account I ng requirements; 

• coordinating with other agency administrators to ensure Integration 
of handicapped, students Into the total school program and to develop 
appropriate eligibility criteria for placemsnt options^ 

• assisting teachers In the developmspt of adapted programs and 
scheduling of classes and programs; 

• Organizing an effective, flexible Child Study Evaluation Team (CSET), 
whose operation should encompass the following: (a) uniform procedires for 
referral; (b) comprehensive/ mult If aceted student assessment; (c) the , 
development of the required component of the lEP; (d) establishment of 
placement procedures; (e) change of placement procedures; (f) annual 

review of , the students' needs, strengths, and programming; (g) substantial 
parental I nvoivementj. and (h) procedur'al steps mandated by state and 
federal laws; 
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• Implementing competency-based vocational education programs 
and courses designed to serve a wider range of entry-level 
occupations; 

• assisting In or provid I ng for The'Telect Ion of personnel to 
provide specl&l education and related services; 

• submitting applications, proposals, reports, and forms as 
necessary for the operation of an approved program; 

• maintaining administrative and student records In accord with 
appi Icable state and federal laws; 

• ensuring the part Id pat'lon of handicapped students attending 
pr Ivate school ; - 

• providing for appropriate graduation requirements that avoid 
discrimination against handicapped students; and'*, 

• providing for personnel development programs based on sound 
planning and staff Input, 

0 

Program Monitoring and Feedback 
living teachers relevant feedback from classroom visits for the purpose of 
Increasing the quality of Instructional programs has always posed a problem for sphool ■ 
administrators and supervisors. The problem Is compounded for special education by the 
advent of P.L; 94-i42 and Its rigorous requirements for compliance. 
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The Special Education Program Checklist was designed to assist personnel In 
wintalning procedural compliance, as weM as to provide feedback regarding the 
quality 'of the Instructional program. The elghteen-ltem checklist Is divided Into five 

major topic areas: . - ' 

I. Individual Ized Education Plan (I EP) 

1 1. Record Keeping 
Ml. Materials and EqulpmBnt 
IV. Planning for Classrocm Interactions 
V. Working with Other Personnel 
Included In the Special Education Program Checklist package are- 
manual \ ' 
cover page, 
summary sheet A, and 

summary sheet B. * 

*^ 

The manual provides a rationale for every Item In the checklist. Demographic data 
and a space^for diagranming the classroom arrangement are provided on the cover sheet. 
Sunmary sheet A Is used to comnMe observational data over two visits. Summary sheet B 
is provided as a means of documenting recommendations that result from teacher/ 
administrator dialogue. 
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The School District of ^Ph 1 ladelph I a Is committed to the philosophy and concept of 
Individualized Instruction for all handicapped students under the guldel I nes of P.L. 
94-142. The Special Education Program Checklist represents an attempt to devise a 
process for I nterpretjng .and Implementing these priorities. It also provides a model - 
for teachers and administrators to work together to ensure the appropriate del I very. of 
services to handicapped students.. 

The checklist format provides Ir\formptIon about the classroom from the 
perspectives of Both teacher and administrator. The teachers are asKad to rate their 
level of attainment for each of the sect lons^ I n the checklist. Dirlng the classroom 
visit the administrator also documents observations on each check 1 1 st J ten. Upon 
completion of the checklist, there Is an opportunity for the Mmlnlstrator and teacher 
to discuss, thefr perceptions of the c lassroon operation. Finally, an objective 
goal-orlented recommendation Is provided as a natural outgroi^h of the checklist. 
Thus, the results of this dialogue provide specific documented reccmmendat Ions to be 
Implemented by the teacher, admlnlstristor, or other personnel (e.g., counselor, 
therapist, and so forth). 

Each recomirendotton will be monitored via timelines, and future use of the 
checklist will provide comparative data *o rate progress. 
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The Special Education Program Checklist helps facilitate compliance with P.L; 
94-142, effective classrocm ntrticture, and I ndl vidual Izatlon of Instruction. F^cmthls 
process comes a frodel for relevant, ongoing dialogue b^tveen teachers and 
administrators, which will enhance the quality or the Instructional program for ^ 
handicapped children. 

A complete copy of the checklist appears In the Administrator and Supervisor 
manual of this series. Multiple copies are available from the Division or Special 
"Education. / 
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Coordination and Cooperation 
Putting together -.he bl ts and p teces of a comprehensive education progran fcr 
handicapped students [nvolves building an effective oanagerrent structure that 
facilitates a teem approach to making the best use of ail available educational 
alternatives* Consider the following concerns for educational alternat I vesr 

• Managing the learning environment. What kind of Intervention Is 
needed? Where do we start once the Initial assessment* has been 
conpleted? How can specific programs be modified and evaluated 
as a part of the total Instructional program? 

• Managing the use of support staff. How do personnel Interpret 
evaluation Jargon for InsVuctlonaj progronmlng for the 
classroom? How do we use psychologists, social workers, 

and other ;?upport professionals and pare^rof ess lonal s? 

Consider, as' an example of coordination and cooperation, the following strategies 
principals can use to encourage vocational educators to provide appropriate oppor- 
tunities for handicapped students to be Included In their dassroon: 

• Give the teachers a chance to observe various model programs with 
^established linkages befween regular and special educators so that 

the teachers may choose programs that are appropriate for their 
own needs and Integrate then Into their own practices. 
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Show the teachers how you, as principal, r^in <;Lipport thelV efforts 
administratively, depending upon the systermtlc plan each teacher 
has for ma Ins tr earning development and Implementation. 

Give the teachers background Information on P.L. 94-142 and Its 
relationship to the total school program. 

Help the tteaJ.t>. better understand the full Im plications of main- 
streaming. This Includes both attlludlnal and academic concerns. 
In particular, help teachers understand the concepts Involved In 
(east restrictive environment, due process, core evaluation , and 
Individualized education program (lEP) planning. 

Discuss specific considerations such as role expectations and 
change strategies for developing collaboration between regular a nd 
special education within the confines of dally school activity. 

Help teachers understand the roles of all support staff. 

Inform teachers of the Implications of recent research for the 
Integration of handicapped children Into the regular classroon. 

Give teachers an opportunity to Interact anti share experiences with 
each other. These discussions can provide a basis for future statenent 
about priority needs for the schooT. 

Emphasize the team approach and the potential role of the special 
education teacher In programming for all children. 

. Enlist th» MH Qf the regular teacher In compiling a list of training 
needs as part of the Inservlce education plan. 
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An example of the possible coordination of school resources for the handicapped 

student Is depicted on the fol loi^Ing diagram. 

, \ ■>? 

SCHOOL RESOURCES AND THE SPECIAL NEEDS STUDENT 



VOCATIOMAL EDUCATION 



SPECIAL EDUCATION 




Instructional- 
teacher Aide 
Job placement 
Coordinator 
Voca 1 1 ona I Gu I da nee 
Personnel 
Work: Experience 

and Co-op 
Coord I nator 



Practical Arts 
Instructor 



Industrial Arts 
General business 
Home economics 



Special Education 
Instructors 

Resource room 
teacher 



Special classroom 
teacher ^ 



Supportive 
Personnel 




Read I ng 
Specialist 
Social worker 
Speech therapist 
Language-math 
Special 1st 
Special Teacher 
Consultant 
Interpreter- 
Blllngulst 
Work-Study and 
Prevocatlonal 
Coord I nator 



J 



B^slc Academic 
Instructor 



Math teacher 
LangUage-EngI Ish 
Teacher 



Note: Adapted by permlsi^Ion from Phelps and Lutz» Career Exploration and Preparation 
for the Special Needs Learner. Boston : A I lyn and Bacon» I977. 
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The principal must be aware that outs I de agencies and Institutions offer servl.ces 
of great potential for student benaflt. The following diagram shows some of the 
outside agencies and their potential Impact on the ^handicapped student. 



COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND THE SPECIAL NEEDS LEARNER 



Federal and State 
Agenc les 



• Vocational rehabilitation 

• Employment services 

• Social Security 

Administration 

• Bi^an resource 

programs (CETA) 

• Mental health 

• Other Agencies 



Commun I ty 
Agencies and 
Organizations 




Business, Industry, and 
Labor Organizations 



Specialized training 

programs 
Career speakers ^ ^ 
Field trips 

Occupational information 

materials 
Other resources 



Citizens and Special 

Interest Group 
Services 



• Chamber of Commerce 

• Goodwill Industries 

• Mental health association 

• Other organizations 



• Special financial 

assistance , 
, • Prosthetic equipment, 
rental 

• Special counseling 

(legal, etc.) 

• Other serviced 
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Working with Parents , 

Cooperation and coordination with parents Is essential. The principal Is the key 
b to establishing constructive communication with parents. There are many Ingredients 
that shape the parents' attltudef toward the school, and It Is Important that the 
principal recognize the factors with'in. the control of school personnel. Consider the 
following factors when working with parents: 

» 

• The attitudes of ^Ue principal and staff toward the parents and 
their Involvement In t*ie educational planning process. 

• The attitudes of the principal and staff-toward the handicapped 
students. 

The attitudes and opinions of nonprofessional staff^and para- 
professlonals (secretaries, maintenance workers, lunchroom aides, 
^ volunteers' classroom aides, and so on). Many live In the same 
neighborhood as parents and are trusted sources of Information 
about the school and Its programs. 

The Openness and speed wi t h which parents' questions and concerns 

are met . Delays In providing Information should be avoided, but 

enough time should be taten to make sure that the Information Is 

completely and accurately conveyed -.to parents. 
« 

• The ease with which parents' needs are met. Do the appropriate staff 
fnembers kiow how to respond to parents and how to he! p them, or are 
the parents referred from one person to another several times bef-r^r 
they find help?, 

• The ability of school personnel to communicate with parents about the 
adequacy of the services being provided or the ne^d for alternative " 
services. * 
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• /Cleanly defined procedures that aHow for meaningful parental 
Involvement In the assessment of their child's needs and In 
planning a progratn for their child. ^ 

Throughout the educational planning process, the parents are asked to partlclpgite. 

Parents vary In their level of sophistication In working with the school* Therefore, 

\ • ^ 

the principal needs to establish consistent procedures and apply them with gr^at 
sensitivity to t*>e* needs and concerns of each parent. Many parents may be vitally 
Interested In the progress of fielr children, but are not comfort-able with the school 
pfrsonneK Techniques to assist parents In^artlclpatlng should' be 
developed* , 

' - , Personnel Preparation ^ 

The development of school staff expertise In working with handicapped students Is 
not Wmlted to certification from a college or university. The ongoing personnel 
development activities (Inservlce; woTKshops, seminars, lectures) are a necessary 
component of preparing school staff to provide appropriate '^ocatlon'al programs to 
handicapped students. Professional growth will Increase the quality of services' 
available to handicapped students. Some general. Ideas for encouraging this 
professional growth and development for teachers, as wel I as other staff personnel 
Include the followinn? 

/ , 22 ' 
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• •PrdgrafflS should be held In the schools. To sustain Interest, training 

can be held at different locations. By visiting other schools where 
teachers have previously completed' si ml I ar workshops and tfave o 
nrTplemented new programs, parricrpants can see nrsrnand how sRIMT 
can be applied In the classroom. 

e Course content should address specified needs, and the Inservlce 
process should allow for each participant's Individual competencies. 

e Teachers should be allowed release time from classroom responsi- 
bilities to attend sessions, whenever possible. 

. e Participants should feel that the Instructional material will meet their needs, 
will Improve their ability to Instruct their students, and will ease the ongoing 
burden of paperwork or other classroom constraints. 

e The principal and other administrators should actively participate 
In the Inservlce training program. 

• The mode of presentations should be varied. On-s I te^ fol low-up 
should be provided by the Inservlce Instructors, If at all possible. 

• Direct, ongoing consultation should be, aval I able as teachers Implement 
changes Introduced Ir^^ formal sessions. This support needs to be directly 
related to specific classroom activities. 

A wide variety of personnel development activities In special education are , 

if' , - 
directly available to principals through contact with the district special education 

administrator. • Interaction with the district special education administrator should 

lead to a long-rang4 plan to provide personnel development , programs directly linked to 

changes In j^peclal e<^ucatlon programs. ' 
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Devei oping the lEP 

P.L. 94-142 mandates that an I ndl vIdaaMzed Education Program (lEP) plan be de- 
veloped for each handicapped studont by a team of educators, parents, and specialists. 
Team activities are planned and carried out with frequent coordination and Inter- 
communication by the people who have _cont act with the student. The time required for 
this type of teamwork Is offset by the greater understanding, purposef ulness, and 
efficiency with which an effective team can operate. In developing the lEPs, the 
principal must demonstrate effective communication skills, as well as the ability 
to structure team meetings. ^ 

The value of Inservico training that addresses specific Issues such as working 
with parents, communication skills, and team building, cannot be overemphasized. These 
training sessions should be made available to all members of the CSET. This training 
Will help all of the team members to f<now their responsibilities in the development of 
lE^s for handicapped students. ^ ' 

The team meeting should be structured so that the goals bf the meeting are clear 

and the tean). members who are aware of their own responsibilities and the re- 

« t, 

sponslbl 1 Itles of others, will minimize potential difficulties. The following sug- 
gestions may help to structure team meetings; 

• State ther-goal (s) of the team meeting clearly. ^ For instance, 

•the meeting purpose may be to determine the nature- of the student's 
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lEP; the activities needed to reach goais must be developed; and 
agreement among team members as to the goals' and activities must be 
explicit. . 



• Team members can become aware of the role expectations of other 
members by observing them at norr^ talking with them about their 
rofes, reading their written reports, and participating In role- 
play situations. 

o Team members can become aware of the role expectations of other members 
by observing them a;t; work, talking wItK them aboul their roles, reading 
their written reports, and participating In role-play situations.. 

In order to create an effective lEP that protects the rights of both students and 

parents, the principal should make provisions for developing the communication ski 1 1 s 

of the staff Involved In bujiding the lEPs. The following are some possible techniques 

for managing potential difficulties during the lEP process: 

• Conci I latlon. This Is an Irnormal conference requiring a minimum 
of structure and no third party. It Is recommended as a starting 
point for all dispute settlements. Situations conducive to resolution 
at this stage are Issues Involving proposed program changes, such as 
movement of a student from a special education sel f-contalned- 
claSsroom to a resource room program. 

• Med I at I on . Mediation procedures are classified under three headings: 
procedural functions, communication functions, affirmative and 
substantive functions. The use of a third-party mediator may be most 
appropriate In cases where corp^ron I se Is possible, such as where 
team members. agree that a child Is handicapped but disagree about 
the degree of service required. 

• Fact finding. This procedure does not In.volve mediation, but assumes 
that facts alone wilt help to solve the dispute. It may bH best used 
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In situations where there Is a great deal of data requiring careful 
sorting and examination. Such a case Is where a child has received many 
different types of. special services and yet another \s being recommended. 

^•^..^ - Formal due process hearing. This procedure most closely approximates 

arbitration by a third party. A due-process hearing officer prepares 
a kind of fact-finding report to describe findings at the end of a hearing. 
This procedure Is suggested only when all others have been^ tried and have 
» failed.- A typical situation Is where the Identification of a child's 
handicap Is In question and there are no clear guidelines as to the 
meaning of labels used. 

Service Delivery/Programs Options. 

Cooperation among vocational education and special education staffs and those who 
provide supportive/related services Is critical In the provision of appropriate^ 
vocational education programs for the handicapped. ' ' \ 

Program Options 

The student's lEP Includes the Identification of the least restrictive 
environment. This environment Is particular for each learner. The diagram on the 
foil-owing page depicts six levels of program modification and related program options 
for the handicapped student. 
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Table I 



: Hierarchy of options for vocational education of handicapped pupllt, 
from least to most xestrictive. „ 
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The establishment of such program options gives students the opportunity for 
movement whenever their progress or lack of progress permits.. The spectrum of 
vocational education program options Is expanding rapidly. Currently, the following 
program options describe the major service options In the Philadelphia School Dlstr^lct. . 
Updated I ^stings of locations of course options and so forth, are available from the 
Office of Vocational Education, Division of Career Education. These I Istlngs^need to 
be reviewed by the principal and CSET members In terms of an ongoing awareness of 
potential placement options. 

A, Malnstreaming of mildly handicapped students into regular vocational programs with 
students who are not handicapped. 

U Handicapped students are currently being malnstreamed into virtually all 
comprehensive senior high schools, vocational -technical high schools, and 
skills centers, and thereafter Into their regular vocational shop programs. 

a. To provide direct support for this vocational malnstreaming effort, 
support systems have been Initiated to assist the regular shop 
Instructors, as wel I as the students themselves. Such support 
takes one of the following forms: 

(1) Certified special vocational resource room teachers. These 
teachers assist the shop Instructors In seeking alternative 
methods of Instructing handicapped youngsters. They also 
provide one-to-one tutorial assistance and small group help to 
students who show vocational shop-related academic weaknesses. 

(2) Assignment of qualified shop training assistants to those regular 
vocational shops Into which three or more mildly handicapped 
students are malnstreamed on a regular basis. 
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(3) Assignment of special education job coordinators to serve mildly 
handicapped students* needs In areas of vocational counseling. 
Job site development, employment placement, and follow-up 
coordination. 

B. Vocational education programs are provided In occupational schools for 
mildly handicapped students -^nd In sel f--contarhed vocational shop programs In 
special education centers* 

C. Vocational programs for moderately handicapped students In wor k tralrrlng 
schools. Vocational programs Include packaging and processing workshops (operating 
under licenses granted by the U.S. Department of Labor), building sanitation 
shops, and home economics laboratories. PJans are In progress for Inclusion of 
such students Into food services, warehousing, and automobl te care shops In the 
school dlstrlct^s skills centers. 

D. Wor k Act I vlty Centers. Training as opposed to production procedures In complex 
industrial tasks are designed for more severely handicapped students. 

When planning for placement of hand j capped students In vocational programs, 

consider the following questions: 

• What is the nature and severity of the handicap that prohibits the 
student from participating In regular vocational education with 
supplementary aids* and services? 

• Is the handicapped student unable to participate in the regular 
vocational program because facilities are Inaccessible? 

• What are the various alternative program arrahgements for handicapped 
students who cannot participate In regular vocational programs? 

• Are the facilities, services, and activities for handicapped students 
In the various alternative programs comparable to th6se provided In 
programs for nonhand Icapped students? Equity In this case would mean equal 
opportunity for benefits and services. 

29 
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Before establishing new programs and services, the principal should first examine the 
present vocational programs and consider the following: 

• What options are available for handicapped students within the school and 
district? ^ ' ' 

• What needs to be done with present regular vocatronal education programs to 
enable handicapped students to participate successfully? 

• What aspects of a special ly designed vocational education program need to be- 
created and implemented? 

• What related or'support services need to be provided to enhance a 
handicapped student's success In regular vocational education? 

. The question of eligibility for a specific program must also be given careful 

consideration. The entrance criteria for all students should be stated clearly and 

concisely. When considering the handicapped person's admission the following 

questions will be helpful: . 

«r Do the requirements relate directly to success In the program? 

• Is It possible to substitute other experiences for particular 
requirements? 

• Are nonhandlcapped students required to meet the same eligibility 
requirements as handicapped students? 

• What training can be, provided to prepare handicapped students to 
meet entrance requirements? 

* 
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The successful participation of the handicapped student In a regular vocational 
program will depend a great deal on the preparation of^ the student as well as the 
preparation ^for the student. Guidelines for this preparation should Include* but^not 
be 1 1 ml ted to— 

o appropriate pretralning experiences for handicapped students to 
prepare them for the regular program; 

o designation of supportive (related) services to be provided; 

o preparation of regular teachers to work with handicapped students; 

• modifications of schedule, curriculum, equipment, and facilities to 
assist Individual students; 

• cooperation of spechal ^education, vocatlonal educatlon, and supportive 
services staff In meeting students' Individual needs In the regular 
programs; and 

• consideration of moving to a competency-based program and modifying 
traditional forms of grading students. 

This preparation begins with the development of the lEP, which Identifies annual 
goals, short-term Instructional objectives, and equlpmenv, facilities, or methods which 
will help the student succeed In the regular classroom. 

The need for special vocational education programs for students who cannot achiev* 
satisfactorily In regular vocational programs with appropriate related services should 
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b« Indicated In their CSET evaluation reports -and lEP. The establishment of special 
programs should Include administrative examination of the following: 

• Determination of course offerings 

• Guidelines for site location and equipment selection 

• Determination of staffing needs 

• Determination of scheduling needs n 

• Development of curriculum 

• Criteria for placing students in separate programs 

Special vocational education programs for those students whose Impairment 
precludes Involvement In a regular classroom should further prepare the students for 
Integration Into the regular classroom and may provide more Intensive ^training at jthe 
Job-entry skill level. In addition, such programs may have to Include the fol lowing: 

• Training In self-help and Independent living skills 

• Specific occupational opportunities stressing exploration and 
awareness 

• Development of entry- 1 eve I occupational skills or special competencies 
related to one component of an occupational area through specialized 
vocational education courses ^ 

• Development of competencies that will enable some students to be accepted 
In an on-the-job training program or a regular .vocational education 
program 

• Development of competencies In the more severely vocationally handicapped 
students that will facilitate their placenf<ent In a sheltered workshop 
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Job Placement and Follow-up Services 

Job placement and follow-up need to be. estabi I shed In order that handicapped 
students may secure and maintain Jobs that are suitable for their Interests and^ 
abllltfes. 

Many follow-up services are the same for handicapped and nonhand Icapped students. 
These IncI ude the fol lowing: 

• Referring students to Job openings 

• Instructing students In Job-search techniques 

• Taking Job orders from employers and lIstThg Jobs ... 

• Following-up on placements of students In jobs 

• Sol I citing jobs for listing 

'Additional services that may be needed for handicapped students to enhance their 
succoss In securing and keeping a job Include the fol lowing: 

• Instruction and practice In job-seeking skills for handicapped 
students, who may need more practice to compensate for lack of 
exposure to the work world, Including: 

- Preview of employment resources 

- Proper use of application blanks 

- Methods of effective Interviewing^ 

- Suggestions about how to focus on capabilities, not handicaps, 
when tal king with employers f 

- Preparation of resumes and obtaining letters of reference 

• Provision of Information to employers to dispel their fears 
about hiring handicapped Individuals 
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• Provision of information to assist both employers and handicapped 
Individuals In acquisition of-adaptlve devices and In modification 
of work tasks/work environments that will enable physically or 
mentally handicapped Individuals to be competitively employed. 

• Establishment of procedures to search actively for job openings 
In the community for handicapped students. 

• Development of procedures to match qualified students with • 

aval I able jobs. ' . - 

{f 

o Provision of assistance as needed, to students during Interviews and _ 
contacts with personnel officers. _ 

o Asslstance'^to students In solving job-related transportation problems, 
o Assistance to students during an Initial period on the job 

O' Establishment of on-the-job follow-up procedures . ^ 

o Coordination of educational agency placement activities with vdcatlonal 
rehabilitation, state employment services, and other community agencies 

Program Evaluation 

There are two levels of evaluation necessary for hand Icapped students' programs: ^ 
evaluation of the Inv lamentation of the lEP and evaluation of the total program. Both 

■1 . 

of .these evaluations provide Important Information needed to change, modify, or 
reschedule programs or services. The annual program review of the lEP should be viewed 
as a critically Important program planning activity. Subsequent course selection and. 
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roster development to address school needs should follow from a systematic 
summarization of needs documented In the lEP review process. 

'G006 Internal pf^ogram evaluations provide for assessment guidelines. Instruments, 
and In-house processes, and can bring about significant school Improvement. Some 
suggestions for evaluation categories are as follows: 

• How were vocational courses to be offered determined? 

• How wtti the courses enable the students to earn an adequate Income? 

• How are the students selected? 

• /y-e the varieties of class content and methods satisfactory? 

• How many students complete, or drop out of the program? 

• , r 

• Are the teachers adequately prepared and qualified? , » 

• Are fempJoyers adequately used? 

• To what extent Is the program competency-based? 

• To what extent does the program address a variety of entry- level Jobs? 
An evaluation plan should be developed that specifies t^e following: 

• questions to be answered concerning program -effectiveness (based on program 
goal s) • ^ 

• data required to provide answers to questions 
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• methods of obtaining data * " , 

- • person(s) responsible for conducting the eval uatlon * 

• criteria for determining success * \ - " 
* < 

• 'presentation of findings 

P.L. 94-482 requires that t,.^ ^rate education agency evaluate the programs funded 
through .It. There are aUo specific evaluation criteria for handicapped vocational 
education projects. In developing a local evaluation plan, the principal should take 
Into consld^ratlpn the requirements of the state evaluation. 

Th'e regulations of P.L. 94-482 specify that, program eval uatlons' shal I be based In 
• terms of effectiveness of planning and operational processes, such as trte <fol lowing; 

• quality and ava I labi I Ity of Instructional offerings 

• guidance counselling, placement, and follow-up 
services 

• capacity and conditions of facilities and equipment 

• employer participation In cooperative programs of vocational 
education, and • 

i ' 

• toacher qualifications * 

other specified criteria for program evaluations Include the 
following: 

Results of student achievement as measured for example by the foUlowIng-- 

• standard occupational proficiency measures, 

.1 * ■ 

• cr Iter Jon-referenced tests, or 



• other examinations of students' skills, know I edge,,, 
attitudes, and readiness for entering employment. 

Ok ' . 

Results of student employment success as measured, for example, by the following^- 

c ■ 

• rates of employment and unemployment, 

■' * >, J*. 

o wage rates, 

e duration of employment, 

e employer satisfaction with performance of vocational 
students as cofnpared with performance of persons who 
have not had vocational education, and 

• assessment of employee satisfaction with the job (not 
required by P.L. 94-482). 

Use of Evaluation Findings 

Information obtained during the evaluation should be used to compare prc^ram 

performance and outcomes with program Intent In, order to Identify areas that should be 

changed or terminated. The findings may serve to determine alterations In program 

design, changes in program operation, or termination of program components. It should 

be anticipated that alterations in program des ign wilt be needed for many courses In 

order to actively promgte Inclusion of the handicapped. The spirit In which these 

alterations are undertaken will greatly Influence their eventual results. 
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SPECIFIC ROLE RESPONSIBILITIES 
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Specific Responsibilities Grid 

^ In order to assist the school personnel In accomplishing their tasks, the School 

District of Philadelphia and the Alliance staff have developed a specific 

responsibilities grid. The g-ld consists of five columns. These columns provide the 

faculty /staff member with descriptions of the elements necessary to meet handicapped 

students* needs under a given circumstance. The five column headings are as fo'l lows: 

!• Initiation of Task— This column presents a specific situation to which the 
faculty/staff member needs to react.- 

2. Task Description — This column presents the specific task that must be 
performed)^ given the situatlqn identified In the first column. 

3. Tools ap/(f Equipment— Th Is column presents specific items (records, tests, 
asses^nts, standards, guidelines, etc.) that will be needed to accomplish 
the tasks described in column two. 

4. Personnel Interface — Th Is column assists the faculty/staff member In 
Identifying those people who should be Involved directly or Indirectly In 
accompMshIng the task described In column two. • • 

5. Specific Outcomes— This column provides the faculty/staff member with specific 
information that needs to be obtained, or a specific activity that should be 
accomplished through the task described in column two. 

This grid presentation enables the faculty/staff person to see at a glance what 

Is needed, under what circumstances, and how to accomi^lsh the specific task. 
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Principals, (Includes designated tasks to Vice 
JOB TITLE Principals, Department Heads, and Coordinators) 



DliiPARTMENT School 


Staff 


Page 1 


of 2 


Initiation of 
Task 


Task Description 


1. Referrals, special educa- 
tion meetings^ and training 
programs for parents 


1. • Conduct or direct CSET meetings 

• Use various conferencing and .communica- 
tion techniques to facilitate staff, parent 
and pupil communication 

• Conduct/provide leadership for lEP 
meetings 

• Monitor the implementation for all 
components of the lEP 

• Organize and provide leadership for 
school-based parent training programs 


2. Assessment and monitoring 
of teaching, curriculum, and 
assessment in the classroom 
to assure appropriate lEP 
implementation 


2. Assess and monitor: 

• classroom organization 

• pace of instruction 

• curriculum adaptations 

• media and materials 

• teaching strategies . 

• behavior management techniques 

• formal/informal assessment 

• learner/teacher styles 

• delivery of related services 

• annual lEP review 

• CSET reevaluation 


3. Requirements ^^^ifr advisory 
committees 


3. Promote the use of advisory committees and 
participate in program advisory committee 
meetings - 
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REPORTS TO District Superintendent 



CLI ENTELE Teachers, School Staff , Parents, Students 



Tools /Equipment 


Personnel 
Interface 


Specific 
Outcome 


!• • conferences 
• in-service 


1. • school staff 

• community groups 

• parents 

• CSET members 


1 , Parents , the 
community, and school 
staff are informed 
and communicate openly 
about student needs 


2. • classroom 
observations 

• documentation 
of teaching/ class- 
room activities 

• comparison of 
activities with'IEP 

• teacher inter- 
views 

• assistance from 
vocational and/or 
special education 
teacher (s) 


2. • teachers 

• paraprof essionals 

• vocational super- 
visors 

• special education 
supervisors 

• various""£:urricula 
supervisors 


2. Effective, indi- 
vidualized prograir^nxng 
that meets the stu- 
dents' goals and ob- 
jectives as statea 
on the lEP 


3. • classroom xdsits 

• conferences 

• observations 

• interviews 


3. • school staff 

• students 

• teachers 

• business and 
industry representatives 

43 


3. Recommendations for 
modifications , as 
needed, in vocational 
programs 
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Principals, (Includes designated tasks to Vice 
JOB TITLE Principals, Department Heads, and Coordinators) 



DEPARTMENT Jchool Staff 



Page 2 of 2 


In i I iac ion of 
T*isk 


Task description 


4, Need for positive school 
relations 


4, Support a cooperative relationship among 
a^^l school personnel and the community 

X 


>• Need to administer and 
monitor school activities 
regarding staff development, 
emergency first aid, pro- 
cedural" safeguards, and 
identification of archi- 
tectural "barriers" to 
to handicapped students 


5. Administer the school-based special educa- 
tion programs in compliance with policies 
regarding informed parental consent, due 
process, and other procedural safeguards for 
the rights of pupils and parents, including: 

• monitor and administer school district 
, policy and related procedural safeguards 

with regard to pupil records and record 
keeping systems 

• determine the staff development needs 
of regular and special education staff 

• administer first aid and emergency 
procedures 

• identify architectural "barriers" in 
the classroom and school building that 

XL1L.CLJ.CLC WXLil L.iiC CU UL«cl L. XL^ Li \J 1. tlclLlU X^CI^^CU 

children 
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REPORT^ TO District Superintendent 

CLIENTELE Teachers, School Staff, Parents. Students 





Tools/Equipment 


Personnel 
Interface 


Specific 
Outcome 




4. • meetings 

• curriculum 
review committees 

• staff in- 
service 


4. • all school staff 

• students 

• parents 

• community repre- 
sentatives 


4o Coordination of 
academic and voca- 
tional curricula with 
a student's total 
pragram 




5. • meetings 

• local and 
district policy 
guidelines 

• inservice 


5. • all school staff 

• community repre- 
sentatives 

• parents 

47 


5. School programs, 
curricula , and environ- 
ment meet the needs 
of handicapped stu- 
dents in accordance 
with district guide- 
lines and policy 
plus student's lEPs. 
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SUMMARY 

The school principal, as a member of the administrative team^ within the school 
district, has a crucial role In ensuring that the handicapped students receive an 
appropriate education In the least restrictive environment. 

The principal must lead the school staff In making changes In facilities and 
curricula and In the overall attitude about the capabilities of handicapped students. 
The principal must ensure that the teachers, prof ess lonal/ and clerical staff have th« 
opportunity to learn more about the abilities of the handicapped students and the 
specific strengths and weaknesses they may bring to the classroom. The principal who 
knows what specific programs are effective and who carefully monitors and provides 
feedback to the teachers will contribute a great deal toward the success of the 
students. This task Is made easier with the use of the specific responsibility grids, 
which provide direction to the principal and his/her staff. 
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Entries In this bibliography were collected and catalogued for thei use by 
principals In the Philadelphia School District. The objectives are to provide 
assistance In: 

• Identifying materials to be utilized for both general 
curricula and specialized programs; 

• locating material s that present procedures and methods 
for^servlng both special education and vocational education. 

Entries In this bibliography were Identified through i Iterature searches of the 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) Clearinghouse, which consists of: 

> 

• articles from over 700 journals Indexed by the Current Index tv> 
Journals In Education (CUE) and 

• research reports, papers, bibliographies, and books Indexed by ^ 
Resources In Education (RIE). 

Insofar as possible, each catalog entry gives the title, developing Institutions, cr 
author with address, date, number of pages, and price. An abstract follows which Is 
drawn In most cases directly from the ERIC entry. Entries with an "ED" number Included 
may be obtained in microfiche (MF) or hard copy (HO) from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service, Leasee Information Products, 4827 Rugby Avenue, Bethesda, 
Maryland, 20014. 
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EDI 64985 06 CEO 1 9639 \ 

Malnstreamlng the Handicapped In Preparatory Occupational ; ' 
Education Pn^rams In North Carolina. Final Report. \ 

Hughes, James H * . • 

System Sciences, Inc., Chapel Hill, N.C \ 
Mar 1978 196 p : Not available In hard^'copy due to small type 
' Sponsoring Agency: Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 

(OHEW/OE), Washington, D.C. 

Contract No.: 300-76-0375 Grant No.: 498AH0I93 
EDRS Price: MFOI Plus Postage.' PC Not AvaJlable from EpRS 
Language: English . / 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT ( 143) / 
Geographic Source: U.S. /North Carolina / 
Journal Announcement: RIEJUN79 / 
A study was made to Identify needs and barriers related to the malnstreamlng approach 
and to assess attitudes of secondary principals and occu pat I on ah education teachers 
toward malnstreamlng ajid their perceptions of needs and barriers. The deslgrf of the 
project Involved a three-phase research effort. The first phase utilized the Delphi 
Technique with local occupational education program administrators to Identify needs 
and beirrlers. The second and third phases Involved mall surveys of principals (N-IOI) 
and occupational educatlort teachers (N-568). It was found principals and teachers were 
neither highly accepting nor highly rejecting of the malnstreamlng approach. Priority 
needs and major barriers were Identified and their Implications for program planning 
discussed. Teachers and principals expressed general agreement on the priority neejls 
and major t)arrlers, and held similar attitudes toward malnstreamlng. .It was 
recommended that future malnstreamlng efforts utilize this project's products In 
overcoming the major barriers and in coordinating programs. Information was derived on 
a state wide basis to guide development and operation of vocal Ion a f education programs 
\for North Carolina's handicapped students. (Appendices contain Identification of 
malnstreamlng needs and barriers, survey packets for secondary school principals and 
occupational education teachers, ard a dissemination conference report.' References and 
data tables are included.) 
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' EDI49I88 06 CE0I4697 ^ ' 

Vocatlonat Bducatlon for the Handicapped. A Review, 
Information Series No. 119 
HuN, Marp/E. 

Ohio Stat^ Univ., Columbus. ERIC Clearinghouse on Career 
Education • 
1977 67/p. 

• Sponsor r-ng Agency: National Institute of-Educatlon 
(DHEW). Wj4shlngton, D.C. ^ 
-Corrtradt No.: 400-76-01 22<=* 

Available from: National Center for Research fn 
Vocational Education Publications, Ohio State University, 
I960 Ke;^ny Ro^d, Columbus, Ohio 43210 

(IN 110, $5.10, quantity and series discounts available) 
- EDPIS Price - MF0I/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: BIBLI OGRAPHY ( |3I ) 

Journal Announcement: RIEJUN78 
A review and synthesis of programming and techn Iques, useful In providing vocational 
education to handicapped secondary and postsecondjiry school students Is presented In 
this Information analysis paper. Information and Insights are given so that vocational 
idmlnlstrators and supervisors can assess thejr efforts to provide equal opportunities 
for the handicapped to participate fully in all facets of vocational education 
Including youth organizations, cooperative vocational education,' vocational guidance 
services, and consumer education. Aliso, practical suggestions are Included for 
effectively accommodating handicapped students through both regular and special 
Instructional arrangements. Specific topics discijsfeed Include the fol lowing: 
rationale for tho participation of the handicapped In vocational education, barriers to 
participation. Impact of legislation. Identifying the hand Icapped, 'developing 
appropriate program alternatives for serving the handicapped, prevocatlonal education, 
role of vocational education In comprehensive secondary programming for the 
academically handlcappeid, need for Interagency cooperation, curriculum and 
Instructional materials to assist In vocational training, personnel preparation, 
•valuation of students and programs, and professional organizations. The conclusloft Is 
made that emphasis of the future must be one of equal access and irtaxlmum accommodation. 
The appendix contains descriptions of Information systems on the handicapped. 
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EDI 12091 CED04857 * , , 

Vocational Education for Students with Special Needs: 
An 'Administrator's Handbook. 

Altfest, Myra, Ed.: Hartley,' Nancy, Ed. * % 

Colorado State Univ., Ft* Col Tns, Dept.. of Vocational 
Education. ^ 

Jan 1975 56 p.; For related documents see,CE 004 856r8$8 
and CE &04 860 

I Sponsoring Agency; Colorado State Board foi* Community 
Colleges and Occu^jatlonal Education, Denver. 

EDRS Price - MF0I/PC03 Plus Postage. - . 

Language: English 

Document Type: CLASSROOM MATERIALS (050) 

Journal Announcement: RIEFEB76 
The administrator's hzfndbook contains seven sections, each dealing with a specific 
aspect of vocational education for students with special needs. Section I describes 
the process of Identifying handicapped and disadvantaged students. Section 2 covers 
assessing the needs of such students. Section 3 discusses developing districts 
priorities to meet the student's needs In terms of personnel, special services, , 
facilities and equipment, and special programming. Section 4 presents a systems chart 
• whidh summarizes In graphic form the flow of action and Interrelationships between the 
various ^elements of the vocational eduction process. Section 5 describes various 
community agencies, their major einphasis, and the administrator's role In coordinating 
their resources for optimum use by the school^ system. Section 6 discusses Individual ' 
Prescriptive Education, one solution that has proved successful In satisfying the needs 
of handicapped and disadvantaged students. Section 7 covers evcfluatlon for 
establishing accountability, upgrading program efficiency, determining services needed, 
recognizing problem areas, and meeting program objectives. One-third of the doctiment 
consists of four appendixes which provide sample referral sheets, stt»dent data sheets 
and needs profiles, and Instructions for the use of disadvantaged and/or handicapped 
supplemental services. (Author) 
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EDI 53046 Oe . CE0I5752 

Evaluation and Placement * . ' 

Schwartz/ Stuart E. # 
Florida Unlv«, Galnesvllla» Coll* of Education 
•7197. 22 p.: Photographs throughout booklet may not 
reproduce well: For related documents see CE 015 749-74 » 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHEW). ^ 
Washington, D«C* 

Bureau No.: 498^0166 
Grant No.: G007604050 
EDRS Price: MFOI^^JPCO I Plus Postage. 
5 Language: English. 

Document Type: CLASSROOM MATERIAL (050) 
Journal Announcement: RtESEP78 
One of five booklets designed to help vocational education teachers and 
administrators relate more effectively to handicapped students In their classrooms 
this book let' discusses the role of medical, social, educational, and psychological 
toting estimating a handicapped student's potential and In de3lgr>Ing an appropriate 
vocational program. Specific topics discussed Jnctude the. fol jowlng:, work evalujtlon 
programs, work evaluation systems, work experience programs, w6rk experience settings, 
advisory committee, and advisory council. -"'A self-test Is lncl|ided for pre and posttest 
«valuat<i3n"(TA) I 
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, EDI53045 08 CE0I575I ^ 
A System of Management 
Swartz, Stuart E, 

Florida Unly,, Gainesville' Coll, of Education 

.7I97. 22 p.: Photographs throughout booklet may not 
reproduce well: For related documents see CE 015 749-754 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHEW) 
Washington, D.C. 

Bureau No.: 498AH60I66 

Grant No,: G007604050 

EDRS Price: MFOI/PCO! Plus Postage, 

Language: Eng 1 1 sh 

Document Type: CLASSROOM MATERIAL (050) 

Journal Announcement: RtESEP78 
One of five booklets designed to help vocational education teachers and 
administrators relate more effectively to handicapped students In their classrooms, 
this booklet focuses on educational management as a plan for responsibility which 
requires interlocking relationships between several agencies to do its Job, Decision 
making. I Imlts and how interactions between different groups af feet management are 
discussed to give educators an understanding of how tq work with management to give 
handicapped students the education they deserve and are entitled to by law. Specific 
topics discussed Include the following: agencies responsible for management (federal, 
state, local, school center), designing an Individualized educational plan, an 
Individualized educational plan staffing, funding formula, and program evaluations. A 
self-test Is Included for pre and post test evaluation (TA) 
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EDI54I63 06 CEbl5772 

Malnstreamed Handicapped -Students In Occupational 
Education: Exemplary Administrative Practices 

Tarrler, Randolph B, 

City Univ. of New York, N.Y# Inst. *or Research 
and Development In Occupational Education. 

Mar 1978 103 p.: Parts of this document, and the 
entirety of Appendix E, may not reproduce well due to 
faint, broken, or heavy print 

Sponsoring Agency: New York State Education = 
Dept., A^bany. DIv. of Occupational Education 
Supervision. 

Report No.: CASE-04-78 ' . ' 

Grant No.: VEA-77-C-7I6 

EDRS Price: MF0I/PC05 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 

Journal Announcement: RIEXT78 
A. study was conducted In New .York State to Identify the administrative factors 
and/or practices that contribute to successful high school programs of malnstreaming 
the handicapped and to develop a working report that Identifies these factors and/or 
practices to aid occupational education administrators and supervisors 1^ planning and 
—evaluating programs. Twelve representative school districts were visited and 
Interviewed by teams of advisory consultants. Nine administrative components were 
ratedfor their effectiveness, and the features of each were outlined. Then a hierarchy 
or priority listing was esta'bllshed of the significance of each component of the 
administrative practices. In order of their apparent Importance they are as follows: 
(I) organization and structure of the program, (2) professional training activities, 
(3) personnel, (4) design of malnstreaming program, (5) support services, and (6) 
community and state relations. Components found to be unrelated to effectiveness were 
preparation for acceptance of program, evaluation, and fad I Itles/costs. Other factors 
found to be relevant Included the basic philosophy of staff and administrators, the 
size of the program, student assignment, curriculum and cooperative education. (Among 
appended materials are lists of staff mombers and sites visited, site visit Interview 
and summary guides, a bibliography, and features of an effective malnstreaming 
program.) (EG) 
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ED 1 83942 CE024665 

Malnstreamlng flandlcapped Students. Guidelines for Increasing 
the Enrollment of Handicapped learners In Vocational Cluster 
Programs in the Portland Public Schools. A Research Project 
Ini Vocational Education In the Portland Public Schools. 
f| Rumble, Richard R. 



n Portland Public Schools, Oreg. 

[•Apr 7199. 181 p.: Some pages vflth small, light type 
not reproduce well. For related documents see CE 024 664 and ED 162 475-479. 
Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHEW). 



EDRS Price: MF0I/PC08 Plus Postage. 
Language: Eng i Ish 

Document Type: NON-CLASSRpOM MATERIAL (055), 

Geographic Source: U.S. /Oregon 

Journal Announcement: RIEALK380 
This guide addresses steps that must be taken on various administrative levels and 
at the course or program level In order to successfully Implement P.L. 94-142 (see CE 
024 664). The gul del I nes, called action steps, are organized and discussed In the . 
following categories; central administrative action; area administrative action; 
P building level action; and course or program level action. A chart is provided giving 
a brief description of all the steps to be accomplished within a school district In 
order to successfully mainstream handicapped youth In vocational education. An 
annotated bibliography is also Included. Several materials are appended. Including 
Portland Public Schools Policies and Procedures regarding programs In speed a I 
•ducatlon; related process forms and p lanning formats; program out 1 1 nes; and survey 
results and other supporting data (BM) 



Washington, D.C. 
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ED 1 07042 95 EC072643 

Development and Implemehtatlon of Secondary Special 
Education Programs 

Baxter 9 Jan 

Michigan State Dept. of Education, Lansing. 
Jan 1975 35 p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Office of Education (DHEW), 
Washing ton 9 D*C* 

EDRS Price: MF0I/PC02 Plus Postage. 
Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: RESEARCH REPORT (143) 

Journal Announcement: RIEXT75 * 
Discussed are criteria for developing and Implementing secondary school special 
education programs leading to a high school diploma for exceptional students In 
Michigan. It Is explained that handicapped students should be Integrated Into regular 
programs whenever possible but that an Educational Planning and Placement Committee may 
recommend special programs or services based on an Individualized assessment of a 

student's jiaeds .aM fjoJJj3wed-by„e5t^iJshment^^^ 

objectives. Recommended are minimal performance objectives for personal adjustment, 
prevocatlonaT and vocational education for students who cannot complete a regular 
course of study. Vocational rehabilitation services are briefly described, and an 
educational accountability model Is presented for developing secondary level programs 
for Involving parents, students, teacher, administrators, and community members In 
helping the Board of Education to select ^proprlate terminal objectives. (LH) 

{ 
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EDI24293 

Malnstreamlng Workshops for Vocational Administrators. Final 
Report. 

Oahl, P^ter R. 

American Institutes for Research \n Behavioral Sciences, 
Palo Alto, Cal If. 

Sep 1979 63 p.: Two documents previously entered In ERIC 
have been removed. Citations on title pages In Appendices. 

Sponsoring Agency: Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education 
(OHEW/OE). Washington, DC. 

Div. of Research and Demonstration. 
' Report No.: AIR-FR066900-9/79 

Bureau No.: 498AH703I6 

Grant No.: 0007702227 

EDRS Price: MF0I/PC03 Plus Postage. 

Language: English 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141) 

Geographic Source: U.S,/Cal I fornia 

Journal Announcement: RIEDEC80 
The document presents the final report of a project to develop malnstreamlng 
iKXtehops to help vocational administrators In California Include handicapped students 
In their programs. Pol lowing a needs assessment survey of approxiniatel y 500 vocational 
administrators, guides to material resoirces and support services were prepared and 
dlslrlbuted at eight workshops which served 348 people. Among the workshop topics 
were: legal requirements for serving handicapped students, technical assistance 
available to vocational educators through the State Department of Education, preparing 
effective Individual education plans, planning programs for handicapped students, 
getting students ready to function, on the Job equipment and worl^ lace design, 
strategies for assessing, and placing handicapped students, and Instructing handicapped 
students In mainstream classrooms. Over 96% of those completing end of workshop 
queetloonalres felt that the workshop would be helpful In their work. Over SOf gave one 
of the two most favorable responses (of four possibilities) In assessing workshop 
content and organization. ( Author /DLS) 
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ED 1 67 584 TM008303 

Final Evaluation Report. 1976-1977 
Project P.A.V.E. Evaluation. Publication Nu:rib©r 76.57. 

Austin Independent School District, Tex. Office 
of Research and Evaluation 

30 Jun 1977 60 p.: Best copy available 

EDRS Price: MF0I/PCX)3 Plus Postage. 

Language: Engl Ish 

Document Type: PROJECT DESCRIPTION (141): EVALUATIVE 
REPORT (142) 

Geographic Source: U..S./Texas 

Journal Announcement: RIEJUL79 
Project P.A.V.E. serving senior high schools In Texas, focused on four areas 
crucial to the education of handicapped students: parental Involvement, academic 
achievement, vocational programming, and extracurricular opportunities. This report 
describes the administrative arrangements of the program, and evaluates the results of 
the program for 1976-77, largely In comparison with stated goals and with the previous 
year. The evaluation focused on the visibility of the program and efforts to 
systematize decision making. Twenty-five out of 27 activity objectives were 
successfully Implemented during this year. (CIM) 
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ED I 85375 CE024962 

Vocational Administrator's Guidebook: Malnstreaming 
Special Needs Stucents In Vocational Education. 

Hoel lein, R9bert H,, Jr. 

Indiana Unlv, of Pennsylvania, Indiana. 

Jun 1979 131 p. 

Sponsoring Agency: Pennsylvania State Dept. of Education, 
Harrlsburg. Bureau of Vocational and Technical Education. 
Contract No.: 94-9008 
EDRS Price: MF0I/PC06 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055): 
GENERAL REFERENCE ( 130) 

Geographic Source: U.S. /Pennsylvania 

Journal Announcement: RIESEP80 
This guidebook presents a systems approach to planning. Implementing, and 
evaluating mainstream programs for special needs learners In vocational education. 
(The guidebook Itself nx>dels this system.) It Is divided Into four sections and 
numerous subsections (components) In this order: (I) Introduction (to malnstreaming, 
and the approach), (2/ Program Planning (six components), (3) Program Implementation, 
(twelve components), and (4) Program Evaluation (one component). Sections 2-4 comprise 
the steps required In beginning a new program br Improving an existing one. Although - 
they are presented In chronologjcal order, many of the activities from different 
sections are Interrelated and may occur simultaneously In actual practice. Each 
self-contained section presents a short Introduction, recommended activities, .and/or 
guidelines related to the topic. Selected resource materials. Including samples, 
checklists, and flowcharts, are provided to Illustrate and expand the concepts, 
approaches, and guidelines presented. Theso resource fijaterials are suitable for 
reproduction. Each section was written to provide users with Information on cohcepts, 
alternative approaches, and specific content. Flowcharts and/or checklists are 
Included and can be used as avdmlnlstratlve check-off sheets for critical steps In 
various processes. (VLB) 
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Administering Programs for Hand Icapp'ed Students. 
Professional Development Series, No.3. 

Albright, Leonard ' 

American Vocational Association, Washington, D.C.: ERIC . 
Clearinghouse oh Adult, Career, and Vocational Education, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

1979 25 p. 

Available from: Special Publications. 
American Vocational Association, 2020 N, 14th St., ^ , 

Arlington, VA 22201 (Order No, 10379, $3.00). 

EDRS Price: MFOI Plus Postage. PC Not available from EDRS, 

Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (055) : SERIAL (022) 
Journal Announcement: RIEMAY80 
Intended as a primer for administrative action, this booklet gives the vocatlonaT 
administrator seme basic guidelines and strategies for managing voc^rional programs and 
services for handicapped students and clarifies key concepts. Thsr five sections each 
address one of the major concerns of an administrator: Identifying students wli-h"""""' 
handicaps, the Individualized education program (lEP), student pi ekcement, monltorMg 
and evaluating special services, and managing human resources. Definitions of the 
handicapped and nine categories of handicap offered In the 1976 vocational education 
legislation (Public Law 94-482) are provided as well as suggestions for estatilshlng 
Identification procedures (part I). Detailed planning for each student Is discussed In 
terms of the lEP — Its definition, participants, teacher's contribution, and format, 
content, and process (part 2). Implications of student placement by the administrator 
Into the least restrictive environment are discussed next. Including placement 
alternatives, admittance requirements, and program accessibility (part 3). An lEP 
status reporting system Is recommended to monitor the program, and a 'procedure for 
evaluating the effectiveness of services Is presented (part 4). Actl'ye teacher 
Involvement Is emphasized as Important for successful Implementation 6f program Ideas 
and new procedures (part 5). Organization, conduction, and funding of Inservlce 
programs are discussed.- A brief note on effective advisory councils to expand 
education and employment opportunities follows. (YLB) 
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ED 1 74836 CE022468 

Supportive Services for Special Needs Students In Malnstreamed 
Vocatlon*J Education Program: Guidelines for Implementation. 
National Evaluation Systems, Inc., Amherst, Mass. 
Apr '1979 73 p.: For a related document see 
CE 022 467 

Sponsoring Agency: West Virginia State Dept. of Education, 
Charleston. Bureau of Vocational, Technical, and Adult Education. 
EDRS Price: MF0I/PC03 Plus Postage. 
Language: English 

Document Type: NON-CLASSROOM MATERIAL (0550 
Geographic Source: U.S./West Virginia 
Journal Announcement: • RIEJAN80 
Government: State 

Designed for vocational Instructors and local school administrative personnel, 
these guidelines suggest ways for Improving the vocational education of malnstreamed 

^ special n eads- s tudaats .by_ .pr ov 1 ding. . supportive ^aftf v I ces . to. best -meet v l sua 1 1 y '. 

handicapped, orthopedlcal ly Impaired, seriously emotionally disturbed, or learning 
disabled. The first of six sections discusses the Identification of and prescription 
for students with special needs. Section 2 relates Instructional supportive services 
and the role of the vocational Instructor. The third section expands upon the 
relationship of guNance and counseling services and the role of the vocational 
Instructor. Section 4 discusses the Identification of job opportunities, job 
placement, and follow-up services and the role of the vocational Instructor. The fifth 
section describes corrective and other supportive services dec»lgned specifically for 
those students with physically related problems and supportive services available 
outside the local school. The final section describes funding provisions for excess 
costs Involved In providing supportive services for special needs students In regular 
vocational education programs. A sample listing of out of school support agencies 
providing supporf to persons with disabi I Itles'^ls given. (LRA) 
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Bureau of Education Research. A system for the Identification, 
assessment, and evaluation of the special needs learner In 
vocational education* Urbana-Champa Ign , 1 1 1 Inols: Bureau 
of Education Research, I978. 

The Bureau Educational Research developed an Identification and assessment 
' system for special nejBds learners In vocational education. The system consists of 
an administrator's manual plus the nine units of the system. The entire set U 
pacteged in a loose-leaf binder. The nine units of the system cover the following 
areas: a) Introduction to the Identification and assessment system; b) procedures 
for Identifying students with special needs; c) strategies for assessing the 
student's present level (s) of pe^Tormancej d) preparing an Individualized 
vocational plan; e) the use of the training plan In concurrent work-education 
programs; f) assessing vocational skill development; g) monitoring the 
student's Individualized vocational plan; h) conducting student folloveup; and I) 
conducting employer follow-up. 



Clark, D. Making malnstreaming work; A handbook for vocational administrators. 

College Station, Texas: Vocational Special Needs Program, College of Education, 
Texas Aand M University, 1979. * 

This report was developed for vocational education administrators interested In 
mal nstreamlng special needs students. The handbook will be helpful In: I) 
designing and Implementing vocational education programs and 2) evaluating the 
progress of ipeclal needs students. The first chapters of the text address 
Inltlaladmlrfstrative concerns (Including legal requirements and funding). The 
handbook Then proceeds to Identify students and appropriate vocational placements 
through provision of strategies for teaching and coordinating vocational education 
programs. 



Clarcq, J.R., and MaruggI, E.A. Developing vocational training programs for 
handicapped students. Educational Technology, 1978, J8_ ( 12) , 30-33. 

The authors suggest a process for developing vocational programs for the 
handicapped which includes: I) identification of program goals; 2) determination 
of clientele uniqueness; 3) determination of needs and requirements of sources 
of employment; 4) design of curriculum; 5) development of curriculum; 6) job 
placement of graduates; and 7) program evaluation. 
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Davis, S., and Ward, M Vocational education of handicapped students; A guide for 
policy development > Reston, Virginia: The CouncI I for Exceptional Children, 
1978. 

The Council for Exceptional Children offers guidelines for po I Icy development for 
the vocational education of handicapped students. Policy ar^as Include: planning 
and administration; Identification of students; vocational assessment; 
Individualized education programs; program placement; service tjellvery; facilities 
and equipment; personnel; and flscaj management. 

Department of Human Resources and Division for Exceptional Children, Department of 
Public Instruction^ Planning guide on secondary programs for the edAJcable 
mentally handicapped^ Raleigh, NC: Department of Public instruction^ 
1976. 

Designed as a planning guide for administrators, this source Is also useful for 
others. The guide Includes curricula selection criteria to test for: utility, 
maximum return, difficulty, survival and appropriateness. \ 

Division for Handicapped Children. A special education pro.^ram review guide. Madison, 
Wl: Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, Division for Handicapped 
Children, 1979. « 

This site review program guide has been developed to assist LEA's In the full 
Implementation of Chapter 115, P. L. 94-142 and Section 504 through a systematic 
review and nonltorlrtg of their total special <*di;catlon program. The review should 
assist in Identifying general or specific LEA deficiencies and technical 
assistance needs and wfl I provide Information on the extent to which the LEA's 
have achieved the full service goals and their associated components. 
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Educational Facilities Laboratory^ One out of ten; School planning for the 
handicapped. New York; Educational Facilities Laboratory, I975# 



School pl-anning Ideas for handicapped students are addressed In this 
publication. The history of the term least restrictive alternative Is developed. 
The authors noted that the term least restrictive alternative Is not a term but 
was derived from a series of Supreme Court cases over a period of years. The 
authors promote the Ideas that handicapped children should be placed where 
they can obtain the best education at the least distance away from mainstream 
society. 

Erickson, R.C., and Wentling, T. L. Measuring student growth: Techniques and 
procedures for occupational education. Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1976. 

This Is a comprehensive textbook on measurement applied to occupational education. 
A ba lanced ^and updated treatment Is given to: general measurement considerations, 
teacher-made Instruments, standardized Instruments, and obtaining and using 
measurement InformatTon. The authors make appi fcatfons of each Idea and each 
method to some aspect of occupational education with the Intention of Improving 
the measurement and testing procedures within occupational programs. Current and 
future occupational Instructors, counselors and administrators are Its Intended 
audience. 

Fraser, L., Genda, R. , McKeever, R. , and Richardson, D. The vocational 
educator^s guide to competency-based personalized Instruction. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota: Project H.O.P.E., 1976. 

This work Is a resource manual Intended to assist vocational educators In 
developing and Implementing a competency-based curriculum using a personalized 
approach. Major sections are: planning, curriculum development. Implementation, 
and evaluation. 
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Illinois State University. Meeting the training needs of spect.al students [n high 
school vocational /occupational education programs. 

This notebook Is made Lp of ten nwdules: -CI) orientation to the student with 
special needs .for vocational 'occupational education; (2) work adjustment training; 
(3) Job analysis strategies for vocational/occupational, teachers; (5) behavioral 
management; (6) teaching strategies; (7) educat lonal /vocational prescriptive 
programs; (8) community and analysis strategies; (9) Job placement, and (10) state 
and local support services. 



Tarrler, R.B. Malnstreamed handicapped students^ In occupational education; Exemplary 
t I administrative practices .' New York: City University of New '^'ork. Institute for 
Research and Development In Occupational Education, 1978. 

This report, written by personnel of the Center for Advanced Studies In Education, 
fs designed as a source book of effective "how to do It" practices for 
administrators of occupatlgnal education programs for handicapped students. Based 
on studies of ^successful New York state project sy It offers discussions of five 
.critical program components: I) basic philosophy, 2) program size, 3) student 
assignment to study,» 4) curriculum, and 5) cooperative education. 



U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Resurge ^79: Manual for 

Identifying, classifying and. serving the disadvantaged and handicapped under the 
vocational education amendments of 1976 (f?.L. 94-482). Washington, D.C.: U.S. 
Dept. of. Health, Education and Welfare, 1979. 

The purpose of this publication fs to, provide resource Information for State staff 
In planning. Implementing and evaluating programs and services for students with 
special needs. The document Is also designed to serve as a basis for 
compatibility In reporting enrollments and other pertinent Information about 
vocational education programs for special needs students. 
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Washburn, W. Vocational malnstreamlng> Nov a to, CA: Academic .Therapy Pub 1 1 cat Ions, ^ 
1979. / • 

This manual has been developed to assist teachers In the business of helping the 
* learnlng-dlsab Ie3 and all other special needs^ students to become, product I ve, 
self-supporting ^Itlzerts. Two- Important concepts In education are advocated Jn 
this book; (I) learning should b^ ^Indl viduallzed ancK'(2) learning .should be 
practical. Several educational strdtegl es "found useful ,ln realizing these Ideals 
are^ discussed. Topics considered Include: (U the philosophy of malnstr eaming, 
(2) Interpretation" of legal mandates, (3)o staff and parent training, (4) 
guidelines for mainstream placement of learning disabled, students and (6) forming 
"a prognosis for success." 

Wohman, P., and ReveM, W.G. VocatlonqL curriculum for developmenta I i y disabled , 
persons. Baltimore: Un I vers Ity Par k Press, 1980. 

Topics covered In this book Include: "^D vocational programmlng-state of the act; 
2) development and Implementation of a shelter^ed workshop program; 3) toward 
competitive employment for devel opmen+al I y disabled Individuals, and 4) vocatlona 
evaluation. It also Includes appendices listing core' skll I subdomalns In the 
areas of fine motor skills, domestic skills, food service, home study, 
horticulture, janitorial, and office/clerical. 



West Virginia College of Graduate Studies, Department of Special Education; West 
Virginia Department of Education Bureau of Vocational, Technical and Adult 
Education; Division of Special Education and Student Support Systems. Expanding 
options for handicapped persons receiving vocational education. Montgomery, West 
Virginia: West Virginia Training Institute, Jline, 1976. 

This guideline Is Intended to stimulate change In vocational education for 
students at the secondary level who have special educational needs. It Is 
addressed to administrators, teacfiers, counselors, parents, university personnel, 
funding agencies and others who are responsible for planning and Implementing 
vocational education for secondary special needs students at the national. State, 
and local levels. The guldel Ine contains four sections; operational Issues, 
student Issues, training Issues, and work Issues. . ^ 
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